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“Couverlain’ Blankets 


are made of pure virgin wool 


“Couverlain” blankets are made exclusively for us of pure Virgin wool. 








They are conspicuously superior to the average, all Wool blanket. 
The material used and the special process of manufacture shrink the 
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‘JUPON COSTUME 
BLOUSES 


For Madame and Mademoiselle 


16.°° 


The dress-length slip-over blouse 
of crépe de chine—latticed at all 
the edges and slashed to the knees 
—forms a complete costume when 
worn with a costume slip. 


Black or Navy Blue 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Support 
For Weak 
Arches 


Women who suffer from 


weak or fallen arches will 
find speedy relief in the 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE. 


This shoe, because of its 
special construction—a wide 
bridge reaching from the 
ball of the foot to the heel, 
securely fastened at each end 
—supports the arch, relieves 
the strain on the foot mus- 
cles and gives absolute rest 
and comfort to the afflicted 


parts. 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
can and will help this un- 
fortunate condition. They 
have succeeded in many in- 
stances where other correc- 
tive shoes have failed. Their 
success is due to the fact 
that they remedy the ailing 
foot and preserve the well. 
This they do—and do hon- 


estly. 


Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 
425 Fifth Avenue 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


()NE-THIRD of our life is spent in bed. 
Then why not make it comfortable by 
using the 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 

Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 

wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
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Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Cutting Taxes 
A= taxpayers’ eyes have been turned 


on Washington during the past fort- 
night. Carrying out the Republican 
promise to reduce taxation, the House 
leaders have been busily paring. The 
bill which the House passed August 
20, by a vote of 274 to 125, would mean 
a reduction of $818,000,000 by 1923. 
It calls for the repeal of the excess 
profits tax and a reduction of income 
surtaxes—but on January 1, 1922, in- 
stead of January 1, 1921, as was the 
original intention. A 1214 per cent 
corporation tax is substituted for the 
excess profits tax. The exemption to 
heads of families receiving incomes not 
over $5000 is increased to $2500, and 
the additional exemption for dependents 
raised from $200 to $400. Provision 
is made for the repeal of the tax on 
transportation, the tax on soda foun- 
tains, proprietary medicines, and a long 
list of items. 

“This bill is predicated on a policy 
of strictest economy,” said Mr. Ford- 
ney; “on promises made by various de- 
partmental heads to reduce expenditures. 
The bill will succeed if the program of 
economy is strictly enforced.” 

It will be considered by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate during the re- 
cess of Congress. 


The Truce Holds 
St anes for peace between England 


and Ireland is flickering but still 
alight. The British offer to Ireland 
proved to be for full status as a British 
dominion, with complete autonomy in 
taxation and finance. It stipulated 
for control of the seas around Ireland 
by the British navy, the granting to 
Great Britain of air defense facilities, 
no tariff or trade restrictions and an 
assumption by Ireland of part of the 
United Kingdom’s present debt. 

This offer has not been officially re- 
fused, but De Valera has said that “we 
cannot and will not, on behalf of this 
nation, accept these proposals,” leav- 
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rhuo vy che Misses Seloy 

This is Anna Vaughan Hyatt, whose 
statue of Jeanne d’Arc, reproduced on the 
cover, is the second in the series of works 
of art by eminent American women. 
Her presentation of the warrior maid of 
France, which stands on Riverside Drive, 
New York, is considered one of the finest 
in the world. An August 13 a replica 
was given to the city of Blois, in France, 
by a group of New Yorkers, with impres- 
sive ceremonies of dedication attended 
by a delegation from the American Le- 
gion. A third statue is to be unveiled 
on Armistice Day at Gloucester, Mass., 
where the boys who returned have given 
over the honorarium voted them by the 
city to buy this memorial to their com- 
rades who fell overseas. 

Miss Hyatt’s work has brought her 
honors both in France and in the United 
States. She is called the Rosa Bonheur 
among sculptors, and no woman sculptor 
is better beloved by her fellow artists. 


ing, however, a possible loophole in a 
reference to a plebiscite. At the same 
time he has expressed willingness to 
make sacrifices in order to meet Ulster 
on some basis of union. 

Publicly there has been no sign of 


response from Ulster, no sign of yield- 
ing from Great Britain. Lloyd George 
has said firmly that the British govern- 
ment’s offer is final. How much is going 
on behind the scenes cam only be 
guessed. The next move is De Valera’s. 


The Battle Over Beer 


HE anti-beer bill, which passed the 
Senate August 8, has been having a 
troubled time since. In the Senate the 
bill acquired the Stanley amendment, 
which would heavily penalize prohibi- 
tion agents for making searches and 
seizures without warrants. The House 
Judiciary Committee limited the amend- 
ment to apply only to search of 
private homes, omitting vehicles and 
business places. The Senators, many of 
them temperance leaders, who consider 
the Stanley amendment a_ necessary 
guarantee of constitutional rights, seem 
immovable. So, on the other hand, does 
Representative Volstead, head of the 
House managers, who contends that to 
require a warrant for search of an 
automobile would make rigid enforce- 
ment ineffective, since automobiles “are 
the heart of the bootleg traffic.” 
As we go to press, there is little pros- 
pect of compromise. 


A Menace to the South 
ELLAGRA is scourging parts of the 


South, especially in the cotton belt 
states. First reports were exaggerated, 
to judge from the indignant protests that 
came from the South when President 
Harding called for help to stem the 
plague; but the Public Health Service 
estimates that there will be at least 
100,000 victims of the disease in this 
country this year, the majority of them 
in Southern states. Pellagra springs 
from malnutrition, and malnutrition, so 
far as these sections are concerned, is 
traceable to the failure of the cotton 
market and the necessity to live on such 
cheap foods as salt pork, molasses and 
cornmeal, which lack elements essential 
to a balanced ration and to health. 
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Our Delegates 

O far, two members of the American 

delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference have been definitely chosen: 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, 
as the head, and Senator Lodge, of Mass- 
achusetts, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. Among those 
mentioned for the remaining places is 
first of all, Elihu Root, who is at least 
tentatively chosen. 

Pressure is being brought to bear by 
various women’s organizations to secure 
the appointment of a woman, and the 
account of the delegation from the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters which 
called on the President to urge this point 
appears on page 18. 


Beneath Our Dignity 
OBODY has ever accused Americans 


of being unduly modest about their 
country, abroad. But Argentina must 
have a different impression; because the 
present embassy of this great nation is 
housed in a building whose ground 
floor is occupied by a mattress factory, 


a carpenter shop, and a ladies’ tailoring 
shop. The building in which the em- 
bassy has been housed was recently 
claimed by the owner, and no new quar- 
ters could be found at anything like the 
rental allowed by the State Department. 
As Washington declined to authorize 
the larger funds needed, the embassy 
had to accept shabbiness in a side street. 


Postmaster, Not Censor 


HERE seem to be. a number of 
pleasant things to record about Post- 
master General Hays. And the latest 
is the best. He has restored the New 
York Volkszeitung to the second-class 
mail privileges, and in doing so he an- 
nounces that he is not, and will not 
be, a censor of the press. “I believe,” 
he says, “that any publication that is 
entitled to the use of the mails at all 
is entitled to the second-class privileges, 
provided that it meets the requirements 
of the law for second-class matter.” 
He also says that in case under the 
law he finds it necessary to refuse mail- 
ing privileges to any paper, there shall 
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be no secrecy about it but that the “ac- 
tual copies of any newspaper or periodi- 
cal that may be withheld shall be avail- 
able to representatives of the press and 
others interested.” 


Are the Japanese White? 


AN extraordinary case is down for 
argument at the next session of the 
United States Supreme Court. The peti- 
tioner is a Japanese who wants to be- 
come a naturalized American, and he 
claims that the Japanese are white—that 
“the root stocks and the dominant strain 
of the Japanese are of the white race”. 
and the Japanese are therefore entitled 
to American citizenship. The case will 
probably be occupying the attention o! 
the Supreme Court at the same tim 
when the conference on Far-Eastern 
problems is in session. 


Miss Lathrop’s Successor 


ISS JULIA LATHROP has resigned 
her place as chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor—a place which she has occupied 
with great competence since the creation 
of the Bureau under President Taft 
Secretary Davis said in accepting he: 
resignation, “It does not seem that any 
one can really fill the place that you 
are leaving, and I want to express agail 
my appreciation of what you have a 
complished.” 

The nomination by President Harding 
of Miss Abbott as Miss La 
throp’s successor is a genuine satisfac- 
tion. Miss Abbott was formerly of Hul! 
House, Chicago; during the war she was 
an adviser to the chairman of the War 
Labor Policies Board: and for nearly 
three years she has served in the Chil- 
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Grace 


dren’s Bureau as director 
Labor Division. 


For W orld Ju tice 


[ seems certain that there will be a 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 
quired ratifica’io 
establish it by nd 
the Secretariat of the League of Na‘ions 


The creation of this court re 
n yf he 


four 


agreement to 
twenty nations, and 
has been informed that Spain and Hayii. 
the last two requisi-e, will deposit theit 
ratifications soon. 

There seems to be something in this 
League of Nations. 


Honored Abroad 

i es first American to be offered the 
Tagore Professorship of Law in the 
University of Calcutta is 
James W. Garner of the University of 
Illinois. Professor has | 
conducting a round-table conference 
group at the Institute of Politics in 
Williamstown. Besides his university 
work, he is editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
as well as the author of many books and 
magazine articles. The appointment to 
Calcutta is for the year 1922-23. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


August 18, 1921. 
ITH the formal issuance of the 
W invitations to the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington on 
irmistice Day, November 11, and their 
wcceptance by Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, preparations for the 
xreat event are beginning in earnest. 

And, with the memory of those “open 
covenants openly arrived at” which at 
the Paris conference were “open” only 
to the few at the deliberations, Senator 
Harrison of Mississippi on August 17 
submitted an amendment, which he will 
add to the House urgency deficiency 
bill, to the effect that “the delegates 
representing the Government of the 
United States use every effort and exert 
their influence for open sessions of the 
conference.” 

To those who have seen “riders”— 
or amendments which bear no relation 
to the subject matter of the bill to which 
they are attached—become active laws 
because the original bill was too vital 
to be vetoed, Senator Harrison’s reason 
for “hitching” his amendment to the de- 
ficiency bill is obvious. All sorts of 
strange laws have come into being be- 
cause of the fact that an Executive must 
approve or veto, in toto, a measure 
which comes to him. The injustice of 
this, both to the Executive and to the 
people, has led to the introduction dur- 
ing the present Congress of a measure 
which will permit the President to veto 
any section of a bill that he disapproves, 
without invalidating the remainder of 
the measure. Although it will hardly 
be acted upon at the present session of 
Congress, it has the hearty approval 
of numerous members who have de- 
plored the unwarranted use of the 
“rider” by those who have “axes to 
erind”. 

“T hope the results of this conference 
will mean a prevention of future wars 
and a saving for the tax-payers of the 
country,” said Senator Harrison. “God 
knows it is the greatest opportunity for 
a saving! Ninety three per cent of all 
our appropriations for the year 1920 
went for the preparation and conse- 


quences of wars. The recent war cost 
Great Britain about $44,000,000,000; it 
cost the United States $32,000,000,000 ; 
it cost France $25,000,000,000; it cost 
Russia $22,000,000,000; Italy, $12,000,- 
000,000; Germany, $40,000,000,000; 
Austria Hungary, $20,000,000,000—in 
all, counting the countries at war, 
$208,305,851,222 and 10,000,000 lives. 
These figures in themselves,” he con- 
tinued, “should constitute a sufficient 
argument for disarmament and insure 
a plan for the preservation of peace. 
“More will depend upon the repre- 
sentatives of the United States than 
upon the representatives of other coun- 
tries. These representatives will be the 
leaders; the position they take will be 
followed by other countries; and success 
or failure depends upon the tactics 
adopted and the policies advocated by 
the representatives of the United States.” 


A Delegation from China 


China has been invited to attend the 
conference when the Far Eastern ques- 
tion is discussed, and is planning to 
send a delegation. But it will not rep- 
resent China, for China is a divided 
country: the Empire of China, typical 
of the old régime, in the north; the 
Republic of China, with Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen as its president, in the south, repre- 
senting the progressive ideas and ideals. 
The Chinese Republic has a population 
of more than 200,000,000 people. But 
the Republic’ has never been officially 
recognized in this country, and the in- 
vitation to participate in the Far Eastern 
conference, therefore, went to the ofh- 
cially recognized government, which is, 
to a greater or less extent, dominated 
by the Japanese. The southern part— 
progressive China—will have no voice 
in the deliberations, according to present 
plans. 

Through the “economy program” 
which led Congress to lop off some of 
the naval appropriation bill has come a 
practical demonstration of Senator 
Borah’s contention. “Cut off the appro- 
priations for armament and disarma- 
ment will come”, said the Senator. There 


is only $53,000,000 available for naval 
building as against $115,000,000 re- 
quested—thanks to the Congress. This 
amount they have been obliged to ap- 
portion between purchases of materials 
and the charges of builders and contrac- 
tors. And building has been “slowed 
up” so that the Navy Department “does 
not know when the vessels will be com- 
pleted at the present rate.” 


The Receding Recess 


The recess to which members of Con- 
gress have been looking forward slips 
along on the daily calendar, and even 
the recess voted by the Senate on August 
17 is contingent upon the passage of the 
farm-relief measure first. The concur- 
rent resolution to recess from Wednes- 
day, August 24, to Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 21, was presented by Senator 
Lodge and passed by a vote of 28 to 
18. The House will not act upon 
the resolution. however. until the farm- 
relief bill has. to quote Senator Lodge, 
“finally passed both Houses and gone 
to the President.” 

The tariff bill passed the House in 
July; the tax revision bill is practically 
complete and will be reported out soon 
to the House. With the railroad refund- 
ing bill voted upon, Senate and House 
can recess for a month while the Senate 
Finance Committee continues its hear- 
ings on the tariff and tax revision meas- 
ures, and reconvene on September 21 
when it is expected that these two meas- 
ures will be ready for the Senate. 

Bitter opposition to the railroad re- 
funding bill has been made by a small 
group of Senators—notably La Follette, 
of Wisconsin: Pomerene, of Ohio; Reed, 
of Wisconsin; and Simmons, of North 
Carolina. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, refusing to call for 
further testimony, closed the hearings 
on August 17 and by a vote of 7 to 2 
ordered a favorable report. Senators 
La Follette and Pomerene were the two 
members of the committee who voted 
against reporting the measure out. 

This measure would authorize the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NLY very recently has there been 
the slightest publicly uttered ap- 
preciation of the man-problem so 

fatefully woven in with the woman- 
problem. Yet it is not only here to 
stay, but to grow steadily more difficult. 

Woman is now attempting very daring 
rearrangements of her destiny. She is 
feeding her courage for the grave steps 
with the very admonitions of caution 
or opposition offered by man; and 
straining impatiently at the leash as, 
inch by inch, he yields her more free- 
dom. She is peculiarly isolated in her 
thought, however, because of man’s con- 
stitutional taciturnity with her concern- 
ing his most serious thought and feeling, 
and she hardly sees that for several 
decades he has been suffering increasing 
pain—pain coming mostly from a grad- 
ual realization of the metamorphoses 
of her character. 


No More Clinging Vines 


For instance, though man’s sense of 
humor had made impossible the frail 
and fainting type, he hardly realized 
that the athletic ideal for woman neces- 
sarily implied certain psychic changes 
of deep significance—one of them, the 
unmistakable introduction of virility 
into female character. 

Neither has he realized that the rob- 
bing of woman of her industries has 
sent her out into the field of public 
affairs, and thus started still another 
basic alteration of woman character. 
There has been a decentralization of her 
interests, and the fixation of a new 
center, this time not in house and home, 
but at a point half-way between home 
and state. These are but two out of 
many fundamental shiftings which have 
taken place before the eves of men. 

Man begins now to see that, however 
magnanimously he may concur in wo- 
man’s progress, it will be necessary to 
alter himself most basically if he is to 
get from love and marriage as much 
inspiration as before. For otherwise, 
what shall be his attitude toward awoman 
who is acquiring a virility of spirit that 
demands direct, resuliful contact with 
the world’s work, over and above the 
admitted duties of love and procrea- 
tion? What is his position in regard to 
a woman who can demonstrate quite 
logically that home and marriage are 
not so important as certain altered 
needs of the humaa spirit? When it 
is realized that man has given very 
little original thought to home and the 
love relation beyond his unfailing de- 
sire for them, it is obvious thet he can 
do only one of two things: refuse or 
fail to understand the new women and 
prefer a woman of the older type; or 





The Man Problem in the Woman Movement 


By J. George Frederick 


else adjust himself to the new woman. 

In either case, pain is man’s share in 
the evolution. For to his shaken sex 
psychology must be added both con- 
trition for his part in woman’s past 
serfdom, and critical concern for the 
violences and pitfalls always awaiting 
serfs newly set free. 

The problem of how woman is to 
fare with her new freedom overshad- 
ows in man’s mind every other element 
of woman’s progress. It revitalizes his 
atrophying instincts of chivalry because 
he sees traps and ambushes ahead which 
woman does not see. fle can read in 
her eyes only unquenchable fire and 
courage—which disturb him but the 
more since to his traditional sex reac- 
tions, they seem out of place in her. Yet 
even as he opens his mouth to protest, a 
spark of the new sex comradeship is 
struck between his eyes and hers, for to 
him fire and courage have ever been 
more than love. 

On the one side, his sex subconscious- 
ness stubbornly persists that woman 
shall be only the high priestess of his 
family and emotional life, excluded 
from the great areas of his more dy- 
namic interests. On the other side, he 
feels the tug of welcoming response to 
the new comradeship. It is not too much 
to say that upon the alignment of man 
in this revolutionary struggle depend 
the character and events of the next 
hundred years’ history. In that time, 
woman must either ride to joint power 
with him through the alterations or 
elevation of sex imagery in man, or 
else, together with civilization, be beaten 
back by increased sex savagery. Such a 
dire result as the latter can come about 
only through woman’s failure to appre- 
ciate the gravity and delicacy of the 
man problem involved in the woman 
movement. 


Man’s Spur to Accomplishment 


Of what, precisely, does this man 
problem consist? 

Woman and family have been great 
sources of power to normal man, even 
though he has given but surface indica- 
tion of it. They have been his chief 
spur in building the complicated ma- 
chinery of civilization. Unguided, his 
instincts would be nomadic and spor- 
adic; without the anchor of love and 
family he would shift his work and his 
environment as his impulses moved him. 
And in this age more than in all others, 
man has chosen to weave about himself 
golden chains of economic captivity; at 
times fairly revelling in them, but, after 
all, enduring their daily chafes by means 
of the anaesthetic of adoration. 
Providing for a family was a labor 








in which husband and wife once much 
more equally shared. But by man’s 
own genius for invention and organiza- 
tion—even by his own wish—the eco- 
nomic load gradually shifted more and 
more upon his own shoulders. Self- 
stimulated by a mixture of the sex-tra- 
dition of being economic provider and 
the love of home, man has not mur- 
mured as the burden of supporting five 
or six has become more and more of 
an economic Frankenstein crushing him. 
But as man has assumed more respon- 
sibility and woman less, large classes of 
parasites have been created involuntar- 
ily. In the cause of providing largess for 
his kith and kin, man has made intricate 
commerce out of the most completely 
feminine tasks, asking only that woman 
buy and advertise his competency as a 
provider. 


He Fears to Share With Woman 


Now it is proposed to halve man’s 
economic burden by encouraging wo- 
man also to be a provider. For woman 
this is a purely practical and economic 
problem. But for man, even though 
it appears to relieve his burden, it is a 
psychological problem. He stands on 
the defensive, realizing dimly that if 
woman attains her desires his inspira- 
tional motives and status must be 
changed. He feels as confused as the 
primitive male might at the spectacle 
of his female forsaking her hut and her 
young for his own adventurous war- 
paths. The more responsibility a man 
has borne, the greater will be his in- 
ward upheaval as he sees part of that 
responsibility transferred to woman. 

He fears first, that there may come 
a deterioration in himself from lessened 
responsibility. He knows that even now 
large numbers of men weakly shirk re- 
sponsibility on the slightest opportunity. 
What, he asks, will be the effect on such 
men of a commonly accepted idea of 
divided responsibility? The dependable 
men desire to conserve the morale of 
their own sex in any readjustment, and 
to prevent the making of still more male 
ineficients and shirkers. 

Definitely, too, he fears the possible 
deadening of joy and _ inspiration 
through the lessening of emotional zest; 
he fears that after fulfilment of the 
woman ambition, life will be emptier 
because of less obvious and less stimu- 
lative differences between the sexes. He 
fears that woman will become too much 
like himself if she faces the same prob- 
lems, temptations and distractions. He 
fears that she will be less stimulative 
in her meaning to him, less patient, less 
spontaneously emotional; he fears she 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Child Health—the Nation’s Wealth 


S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H. 


EALIZING the urgent need of the 
R interest of women throughout the 

state in conditions affecting the 
health and welfare of children, the New 
York State League of Women Voters 
planned an extensive survey by which 
io discover actual conditions, to make 
them public and to draw conclusions 
from the accumulated mass of facts as 
1 basis for reforms. 

The problem of health conditions in 
the schools was taken as the first section 
of the survey and the following plan 
of organization was carried out. Each 
county was taken as a unit and the work 
there placed under the direction of the 
county chairman of the League. A large 
number of local clubs and other organi- 
zations not connected with the League 
have realized the value of the work and 
given splendid assistance, in some 
counties assuming full responsibility 
for the survey. 

Questionnaires were distributed by 
the county chairman to women all over 
her county and wherever possible the 
schools were visited personally by these 
women and a questionnaire for each 
schcol was filled in, though in some 
cases where the difficulty of reaching 
the schools was great, the questionnaires 
were filled in by the teachers. The sub- 
jects—medical inspection, health in- 
struction, physical training, the condi- 
tion of the building, special classes, hot 
lunches, and the use and supervision of 
playtime—were covered in great detail 
in a set of 163 questions and the find- 
ings are now being tabulated. When the 
work is completed a full report will be 
made. Up to the present time the ques- 
tionnaires have been sent in from 40 
out of the 57 counties and certain defi- 
nite needs are so clearly indicated that 
we feel justified in making a prelimi- 
nary report. 

One of the foremost among these 
needs is the consolidation of schools 
in many rural districts. The school dis- 
trict now is an area two miles square 
and the result is that we have as many 
as fifteen schools in this state in which 
there is only one pupil; fifty-two schools 
with two pupils; 166 with three pupils; 
392 with five pupils and 3,018 with an 
enrollment of less than ten children. It 
is obviously an inefficient system that 
permits the equipment and maintenance 
of a school for only two or three pupils 
when through the consolidation of these 
districts, with transportation provided 
for the children, a better training could 
be given at less cost. We find, however, 


By 


and 
Dorothy C. Kempf, M.D. 


that attempts to bring this about have 
met with stubborn resistance. Examples 
such as the following indicate factors 
that may occasionally be behind such a 
resistance: 

A school in one of our counties has 
been running for several years with only 
three pupils. The school trustee hap- 
pens to be the father of the three. He 
is employed as janitor of the school 


time is given to each child. In one 
school of nineteen children the physi- 
cian examined them all in fifteen min- 
utes. In a good many schools, in 
making eye and ear tests, the physician 
simply asks the children whether they 
can see and hear. One teacher said, 
in answer to our question about weigh- 
ing the children, “The doctor lifts them 
when he comes, and guesses.” One 





Antiquity is no recommendation for a schoolhouse 


and as the final plum he takes the 
teacher into his home as a boarder. The 
people as a whole take so little interest 
in their schools that a condition like 
this can easily exist with very few indi- 
viduals knowing anything about it. 
Our investigation dealt chiefly with 
conditions affecting the health of the 
children rather than with problems of 
administration and here also we find a 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs. Med- 
ical inspection is supposed to be pro- 
vided for every school, with a physical 
examination of each child every year. 
The value of such a proceeding, if prop- 
erly carried on, with provision for fol- 
low-up work and the correction of the 
defects would be tremendous; as the 
percentage of reiects for physical defect 
in our draft army made evident. 
Medical inspection throughout the 
rural sections is wholly inadequate. In 
a very large proportion of cases no real 
examination is made at all, the heart 
and lungs are entirely neglected, and in 
many cases only two or three minutes’ 


physician was reported to have examined 
the children over the telephone. 

As a rule, better examinations are 
made in places where there is a nurse 
to attend to the follow-up work. A 
physician naturally feels that his work 
is more likely to have results under such 
circumstances and therefore takes more 
interest in it. Another factor that tends 
to make the physican give a small 
amount of time to each pupil is the 
salary that he receives—usually amount- 
ing to only about fifty cents a child. 

In the best county so far tabulated, 
85 per cent of the schools are visited 
regularly by a school nurse as often as 
once a month. In some counties no rural 
schools are ever visited by a _ nurse. 
It is the nurse’s duty not only to give 
health instruction to the children but to 
convince the parents of the real necessity 
of having the children’s teeth filled or 
glasses fitted, etc. and, if necessary, to 
take the child to a dentist, physician or 
clinic to secure the needed treatment. 
Her work is made extremely difficult 
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because of the scarcity of clinics in all 
rural parts of the state and the few 
traveling dental clinics can reach but 
relatively few places. Dental care and 
instruction in dental hygiene is perhaps 
the greatest single need in our schools 
today, for from 50 per cent to 75 per 
per cent of our children have defective 
teeth. 

The New York State Department of 
Health has published the following 
figures giving the estimated defects in 
the 22,000,000 children of the United 
States: 

At least 200,000 (1%) are mentally de- 
fective; 

At least 250,000 (over 1%) are affected 
with organic heart disease; 

At least 1,000,000 (5%) have now or 
have had tuberculosis; 

At least 1,000,000 (5%) are unable to 
hear properly and because this condition is 
unrecognized many of these children have 
the undeserved reputation of being mentally 
defective; 

At least 5,000,000 (25%) have defective 
eyes; 

“At least one out of every 5 of these 
children is undernourished ; 

From 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 (15% to 25%) 
have adenoids, diseased tonsils or other 
glandular defects; 

From 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 (10% to 20%) 
have weak foot arches, weak spines or other 
joint defects; and 

From 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 (50% to 
75%) have defective teeth. 

Most of these defects or diseases are 
either preventable or remediable if dis- 
covered early enough and if the proper 
treatment is given. When are we going 
to learn that it is poor economy to 
neglect the child in school and then 
care for him during his adult years 
because of some disability? 

The extent of tuberculosis in this 














young adults. Resistance to it should 
be developed in childhood through 
open-air treatment, the importance’ of 
which is definitely established; and yet 
it is extremely rare to find open-air 
classes provided in any but the largest 
cities. 

One village superintendent with one 
thousand children in his school stated 
that none of them needed to be placed 
in such classes. He expressed his belief 
that “the ‘germ craze’ is all nonsense 
and that physical instruction and gym- 
nastics are unnecessary and that the 
teachers open the windows too often 
as it is.’ Such an attitude, it is only 
fair to say, is fortunately very rare. 
The superintendents as a rule are will- 
ing to go as far as they have the sup- 
port of their communities behind them. 
They are not successful in advertising 
their needs or putting before the public 
the importance of-improving conditions. 
The average supervisory district is too 
small a field to attract a first-class edu- 
cator and executive. ; 

Some of our district superintendents 
are frank enough to admit the actual 
state of affairs in our schools, as the 
following letter from one of them in- 
dicates: 

“The fact is the conditions are too de- 
plorable to report What few medical 
inspectors are employed do their work at 
a school in a few minutes, collect their fees 
and pass on and that ends the whole health 
business for the children until the next 
year, when the same farce is repeated, while 
many school districts do not even employ 
this farce medical inspection. Any attempt 
to have a nurse or a physical training teacher 
is fought by the rural population most bit- 
terly, as are any attempts at improving the 
physical surroundings of the children, such 





Buses like this should carry children to and from consolidated schools 

as drinking fountains, heating and_venti- 
lating system, decent toilets, oiling floors 
to prevent dust, slate blackboards and the 
like. As soon as I am convinced that the 
women of your league really have the wel- 


country is a striking example of such 
false economy. This disease is admit- 
tedly curable if treated early, and it is 
one that attacks primarily children and 


fare of the children of the rural schools 
at heart enough to set out to bring about 
the employment of good medical examiners 
with follow-up work with school nurses and 
the other needed reforms, you may count on 
me to the limit.” 

In the best county so far tabulated, 
25 per cent/ of the schools weigh and 
measure their children at regular in- 
tervals more often than once a year and 
in the least progressive county only 7 
per cent of the schools are equipped 
to do this. This is very important work, 
for a loss of weight or failure to gain in 
weight is a strong indication in a child 
that medical attention or some change 
in the manner of living is needed, and 
it is a great incentive to a child to go 
to bed early and to drink milk instead 
of tea or coffee if it is working for a 
gold star onthe class-room weight chart. 

The answers to questions dealing with 
the condition of the buildings revealed 
the great need for public interest and 
action. In the best county so far tab- 
ulated one-quarter of the schools visited 
were adequately equipped and con- 
sidered to be efficiently conserving the 
health of their children. In some coun- 
ties there is not one school in this class. 
In some counties we could not find a 
single large, well-equipped play-ground. 

In placing a school building in our 
first class we considered the following 
points: Cleanliness, lighting, heating, 
ventilation, condition of blackboards 
(very important in preventing eye 
strain), water supply with either drink- 
ing fountains or individual cups, lava- 
tory facilities, with individual towels 
(usually paper), and toilets in good 
condition. We considered that it was 
more important that all of these re- 
quirements should be fulfilled in the 
large city schools than in the very small 
rural ones where the lavatory facilities, 
for example, consist of a well, a bucket 
and wash basin, with towels brought 
from home. 

For a school with few children such 
an arrangement is satisfactory from the 
point of view of health, but we find that 
a very large number of such schools 
have no water supply and depend upon 
carrying it from neighbors’ wells, some- 
times at a great-distance. In one school 
of twenty-one children, the nearest well 
was a quarter of a mile away and in 
another school of eleven children water 
had to be carried half a mile. Many 
simply state that they have no water 

supply at all. 

We found schools that had not been 
cleaned for two years; one did not even 
have a broom. A great many teachers 
complained about the amount of dust 
and said that their requests for oil for 
the floors had not been granted. We 
must never lose sight of the importance 
of giving to the children the standards 
of cleanliness in school which they will 
carry back into their own homes. 

The responsibility for the present con- 
ditions in our schools comes squarely 
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back to the community. Under the 
present system they are essentially a 
community problem and one which has 
aroused very little general interest. The 
average citizen on finishing school is 
glad to forget all about it and the re- 
sults of such a policy are now to be 
seen. When we stop to realize the sig- 
nificance of the apportionment of our 
national income we begin to estimate 


the repute in which education is held 
in this country. In 1920, 92.8 per cent. 
of the total appropriations was spent 
for present armaments and past wars 
and one-eighth of one per cent. was 
spent on education. 

The actual cost of running the school 
is borne by the community and it is 
necessary to educate each community 
to a realization of its needs. For this 


reason we are urging the formation of 
parent-teacher associations in all school 
districts and attempting to focus the 
public interest in this direction. It is 
very evident that there is great need 
for the women to know more about the 
conditions in the schools, and not only 
this but to accept the responsibility 
of securing the best possible health con- 
ditions for our children. 


“The Mirrors of Washington” 


FEW months ago all England was 

reading “The Mirrors of Down- 

ing Street”, whose unknown au- 
thor gave himself the appellation of 
“The Gentleman with a Duster.” It 
consisted of brief analyses of the psy- 
chologies and characters of the chief 
men whose political services in the im- 
mediate past or present had exercised 
a determining influence over the destiny 
of the British Empire. 

The analyses were subtle and daring; 
the compliments few and the criticism 
emphatic. The many satirical thrusts 
were all daintily poison-tipped. The 
summing-up gave the impression of a 
master mind behind the pen which 
wrote. It did more; it convinced the 
reader that the writer was one who had 
lived in intimate relations with the great 
ones of British politics and had trai- 
torously revealed what otherwise he 
would not have known. The amazing 
audacity of the book, however, was 
overtopped by its compelling brilliancy 
and its apparent patriotic concern for 
the future of Great Britain. 

The moral it carried was that each of 
these great men had fallen far short of 
greatness, and that there was a sorry 
outlook for the nation unless really 
great men should arise to take their 
places. 

Just now, the American public is 
buying and reading “The Mirrors of 
Washington,” whose author and _ pub- 
lisher doubtless hope for the same big 
sales which greeted the British work. 

The American book is but a pale 
imitation of its British predecessor. It 
is less original, less clever, less brilliant. 
The author is clearly not one on the 
inside and consequently its “revela- 
tions” are less shocking. To those whose 
weaknesses have thus been mirrored 
before the British public, the exasperat- 
ing factor is that they are mirrored for 
all time, since the type of literature 
which portrays them will live and be 
read long after the men are dead and 
their memories faded. The American 
book is well written as a talented news- 


paper correspondent writes. It does 
not belong to the “classics”. Jt will 


live a year and a day and be forgotten. 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


More, the book conveys no new evi- 
dence; no new information. The men 
of the immediate past chosen for pre- 
sentation are the four Democrats of the 
last administration: Wilson, Lansing, 
Baruch, House. The men of the pres- 
ent administration are the ten Repub- 
licans: Harding, Hughes, Harvey, 
Hoover, Lodge, Root, Johnson, Knox, 
Penrose, Borah. What is told about 
the four Democrats can be found in the 
main in the Republican literature of the 
last campaign, with the exception of the 
comments on Lansing, who would prob- 
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A Sex Difference 


By Auice DuerR MILLER 


When men in Congress come to blows at 
something someone said, 

I always notice that it shows their blood 
is quick and red; 

But if two women disagree, with very 
little noise, 

It proves, and this seems strange to me, 
that women have no poise. 


By permission of Geo. H. Doran Co. 


ably not have been included in the list 
at all, had he not written a book which 
appeared after the election. What is 
told about the ten Republicans in the 
main can be found in the Democratic 
literature of the not yet forgotten presi- 
dential campaign. The tales are brought 
up to date by additional material gar- 
nered from current political newspapers 
and an attempt at “revelations” is pre- 
sented in extracts from current Wash- 
ington gossip which is familiar to all 
within the umbra or the penumbra of 
that city wherein American destiny is 
guarded. 

The American book imitates the Brit- 
ish one in the alleged discovery that 
all these gentlemen fall far below the 
standard of true greatness with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hughes, who seems to 
measure up to the author’s standard. 

Mr. Harding “lacks mentality”; Mr. 
Wilson possessed a kind of “inferior- 


ity”; Mr. Hoover “lacks political intel- 
ligence”; the “temperature” of Mr. 
House “was above the thinking point”. 
Mr. Lodge possesses “the parasitic mind 
that sucks substance from the brains of 
others and gives nothing in return.” 
Mr. Baruch’s mind “escapes easily”; 
Mr. Root has a “powerful though lim- 
ited intelligence”; Mr. Hiram Johnson 
“has no real convictions. His mentality 
is slight”; Mr. Knox longs “to soar like 
the eagle but he has the wings of a 
sparrow’. Mr. Lansing’s fiber is not 
“robust”; Mr. Borah’s “eloquence rip- 
ples like water and leaves scarcely more 
trace”. Men “marvel at the extent to 
which” Mr. Penrose “has been able to 
dictate to men who appear to be his 
superiors”. 

It is a relief to learn that Mr. Hughes 
is “the best mind in Washington” and 
is on the whole apparently about right, 
but even he “is not a voluntary sharer 
of glory” and will scrap Mr. Root’s 
World Court for that reason. The news- 
paper training of the author shows itself 
in the treatment of Mr. Harvey. The 
regulars always have been bores to the 
press; it wants news, Mr. Harvey makes 
news, for no one knows “what he will 
do next”; he “discomfits” his fellow 
Republicans and may be good for a 
front-page story any day, so the Mirror 
reflects the “agile mind” and action of 
the ambassador to the Court of St. 
James in rather an affectionate fashion. 
The Senate receives attention and is com- 
prised of “stump speakers” who with 
the exception of those mirrored are ap- 
parently not dignified with sufficient in- 
fluence over this Republic to count for 
much. 

The British author seemed to have an 
excuse for writing his book; he pro- 
fessed to wish to warn the public of 
the danger it ran with such men in 
power; the American imitator clearly 
saw no further than royalties. The 
Britisher plainly occupies a thoroughly 
secure position from which he cannot 
be dislodged even though his victims 
discover his identity; the American is 
a bit afraid he may be found out, and 
tempers his comment with defenses. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Editorially Speaking 








Nominating a Woman 
Mi ROBERTSON, M. C., announces that no woman 


should be appointed on the forthcoming disarmament 
conference because no woman is qualified. 

It will be remembered that Miss Robertson was a small 
town anti-suffragist. She didn’t know much of women or 
their achievements then and evidently Congress has given her 
no new light. 

The facts are that there are many women who are qualified. 
If that conference fails to bring forth definite, clear-cut, 
constructive results, there will be a world-wide despair; and 
if it fails it will be for the want of a quality which very 
many women possess and which has considerably atrophied 
in politicians who will largely compose the conference. The 
longer their service the more complete the atrophy; the 
quality is known as backbone. The need of backbone in that 
conference is infinitely more important than military training 
or knowledge of international law. 

There are women, however, who possess all the requisite 
qualifications as applied to men plus backbone. Perhaps 
the most eminently well qualified is a woman who is com- 
pletely familiar with the armament equipment of every 
nation, the treaty relations between countries, and who 
knows the history of every effort to effect permanent peace 
forward and back. She is calm and judicial in manner and 
mind. No member of the Conference will be better equipped 
with facts or philosophy. She knows how to listen but can 
eloquently defend her position. She is, we believe, a non- 
partisan. 

“Will a given policy accrue to the advantage of the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic party?” is a question which would 
not arise in her mind and would not interest her should 
another suggest it. She would, however, never lose sight of 
the necessity of guarding the interest and the honor of 
our common country and she would never forget nor let 
anyone else forget that the primary business of a disarma- 
ment conferenee is to find a way to disarm. 

That woman is Lucia Ames Mead of Boston. Probably 
Miss Robertson never happened to hear of her, but most 
other people know her and her qualifications. Those who 
wish to urge the appointment of a woman could do no 
better than to support Mrs. Mead. Is she a candidate? Not 
at all, but she is too consecrated a friend of peace to decline 
so important a call to duty should the invitation be extended 
to her.—CarriE CHAPMAN Carr. 


Two Routes to Office 


N August 2 Missouri voted on four constitutional amend- 
ments. One as printed on the ballot was: Proposed 
constitutional amendment enabling women to hold any 

ofice in this state. 

In St. Louis the women exhibited advertising slides and 
films in the leading central and neighborhood theatres; dis- 
tributed 100,000 dodgers, chiefly in store bundles and at the 
municipal opera exit; secured press cooperation and pulpit 
announcement; addressed several large gatherings; had sam- 
ple ballots printed and inserted in all books issued by the 
public library and the Mercantile library; inaugurated a 
telephone campaign eight days before election; conducted 
information booths in the department stores for three days 
prior to election; and individually did whatever they could 
to advertise the election and the importance of the issues at 
stake. 

Outside the city little was done except through the press 
to acquaint the voters with the meaning of the amendment. 

















































The vote was light and although the amendment was adopted, 
it was defeated by a majority of 884 votes in St. Louis, where 
the chief campaign had been waged. An analysis of the 
votes shows that the amendment was defeated in what are 
known as the river wards and Southside wards where voters 
are most thoroughly under the control of the bosses. The 
conclusion drawn by Missouri women is that the lower type 
of politician has not become reconciled to women in politics. 

The Citizen’s advice is to take your troubles to the Court 
and test the question of the eligibility of women to hold office 
under the Federal amendment. The Citizen invites reports 
of conditions similar to those of Missouri and Massachusetts. 
Let us hear from you.—C. C. C. 


Misunderstood 
glia | communications have been received protesting 


against the conclusions of the editorial in the issue of 

July 16th, “Wanted, a Leader”. All presented the same 
viewpoint and we publish as much as we have space for, 
from the ablest of them. 


In your issue of July 16, there appears an editorial with the 
caption, “Wanted, A Leader.” The last paragraph reads: “Is 
there no Jan Christian Smuts in this nation of ours, with the vision 
to see, the eloquence to interpret, the courage to define, the loyalty 
to die, if need be, that the world may be saved from the atrocity 
of war? Oh, God raise up among us a Jeader of men!” 

Where the writer of this editorial may have dwelt the past four 
years it is difficult to imagine. Certainly she must have been 
where the printed word could not reach her and where the buzz of 
the wireless is unknown. To her is this addressed. Oh, ignorant 
one, God did raise up a leader of men and in our madness we 
struck him down. His vision was sneered at and his eloquence fell 
on ears that would not hear. His courage never faltered and he 
had the loyalty to die, if need be. Jan Christian Smuts knew this 
leader of men and has paid tribute to his greatness. Our own 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw knew him. I had the privilege of sitting 
in the gallery of the House of Representatives with her on that 
memorable day when this leader of men addressed Congress just 
before leaving for the peace conference. She proclaimed him “the 
greatest man of his time setting out on the greatest mission of all 
time.” 

Did he fail? Never! We failed; the men and women he be- 
lieved in. We listened to a propaganda “made in hell,” and we 
taunted him for his idealism. We set up a banner with another 
Deutchland iiber Alles, America First. We shouted to the nations 
of the earth that our representative at Paris did not represent us. 

Here were a great cause and a great leader. They were both 
betrayed. I was foolish enough to believe that the women of 
America would stand firm for the right. The League of Women 
Voters passed a resolution in favor of this country going into the 
League of Nations. Did they fight for it? No, they pussyfooted 
just as did the League to Enforce Peace. The Republican party 
chose to make of it a partisan question and these two organizations 
could not go into a political fight; oh no, of course not. Thus the 
League of Women Voters lost the greatest opportunity that can 
ever come to it. It remained silent while the lying propaganda 
changed the trend of public thought. 

May God forgive the women of this country. They wanted to 
make an end of war and when the opportunity was given to help 
bring it about, they had neither the vision nor the courage to grasp 
it. Wake up! It is not yet too late. Thank God that the great 
leader and the great cause he gave us are yet living. That ideal 
to which Woodrow Wilson gave practical form in the covenant 
of the League of Nations must not die. The women of this 
country have the fate of civilization in their hands. 

Why are not they fighting for this now? Because there has been 
dangled before their eyes a disarmament conference and they can 
see nothing else. They are mistaking the shadow for the sub- 
stance. There is a disarmament commission under the League of 
Nations already at work. If the administration had sincerely 
wanted disarmament, why did it not join with the more than forty 
nations now trying to devise means to bring it about? No, there 
must be a conference disassociated with the name of Woodrow 
Wilson called by this administration of best minds. Whatever en- 
tangling results, must be of their own weaving. It is a cold-blooded, 
deliberate attempt to knife the League of Nations. Perhaps we 
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can destroy it, for the other great nations are facing bankruptcy 
and dissolution. They must look to us for help, or be lost. Shall 
the League of Nations be done to death? Will the women of 
America permit it? Evizanetu Sims BrowN Low. 


The view of Mrs. Brownlow is shared by many thousands 
of women. There is no possible doubt on that point, but 
it is clearly an incorrect viewpoint. 

The time has passed to discuss the quality of Mr. Wilson’s 
lcadership or the events which led to the present situation. 
The problem at this moment is what can be done now? The 
lament of the Citizen was that no fiery-toned voice was 
crying from the house-tops now as Jan Smuts has been doing 
in Great Britain. 

War is bound to end; it is too brutally heathenish to con- 
tinue long, but it will not make an end of itself. Changes 
are not wrought in that fashion. Workers, alert, outspoken, 
unafraid, must press forward, with unceasing and united 
effort to win the day. Let there be no mourning then for 
any past slips or failures. The thing to remember is that 
the peace of the world is not assured. The right-spirited 
reformer does not murmur “if they had done so and so”; 
it is her obligation to bury the past and report for duty in 
the call of “what next?” And there is no abler, more un- 
selfish soldier than Mrs. Brownlow. She merely misunder- 
stood the Citizen—that is all. 


Did Women Fail? 
RS. BROWNLOW thinks they did, as do thousands of 


others. 

No, women did not fail. There was a lamentable 
partisan line-up, and to vote for the League of Nations last 
fall meant leaving the party into which they had been born. 
Women could not bring themselves to do that any more 
than men could do it. Had the issue been referred to the 
voters on its own merits, women might justifiably have been 
charged with having’ failed had they voted against it without 
understanding. 

As it was, women merely behaved as men behaved and 
followed their party. 

More, had the issue been reversed, Democratic women ad- 
hering to their party would have been charged by Repub- 
licans as having “failed”. Women did not fail. The mass 
of Republicans did not fail; the American people did not 
fail. What happened was that politicians dealt the political 
cards and directed the game as they have ever done. 

Men and women both found themselves in a maze of 
political perplexities from which they could not extricate 
themselves. Jt is our system and not our people which fails. 

Patience, patience, the world does move, but it’s “a long 
way” to a perfect system of self-government. That will come, 
and so will permanent peace; but both causes are calling 
for volunteers. Join one or both and cheer up.—C. C. C. 


The Tragedy of Austria 


N the pressure of other matters the tragedy of Austria 

comes in for very little attention. Yet here is a situation 

of the utmost importance not only from an immediate 
humanitarian point of view but as a matter of world pros- 
perity and even safety. The little republic which is all 
that remains of a great empire is in a truly desperate state 
of bankruptcy and destitution. She can never recover if 
immediate payment of her debts is demanded. But the 
creditor nations of Europe stand ready, through a movement 
initiated by the League of Nations, to suspend their liens on 
the Austrian republic for twenty years if America will do 
the same. 

So far the United States has said nothing. Secretary of 
State Hughes has spoken, recommending action. But the 
wheels of Congress do not turn. 

Two courses are open; the Penrose bill placing the whole 
foreign loan situation in the hands of Secretary Mellon 
could be applied, if passed. Or, if that must be delayed, a 
special bill to deal with Austria could be hurried through. 





Prolonged delay must mean collapse—untold suffering 
and needless deaths. Collapse means grievous interference 
with the world’s markets, possibly a new chance for Bol- 
shevism. 

Why has Congress held back? Did the agreement of the 
Allies to waive reparation smell too much of the League of 
Nations? Congress should hear from us, if we care at all 
about humanity.—V. R. 


Home—Where Is It? 


OT long ago an American woman who is married to an 

Englishman—and therefore, under our hang-over 

law, herself a British subject—went to England for a 
visit. She had lived in the United States all her life; her 
husband had been for years a resident of this country; but 
when she was ready to return to her home she discovered that, 
as the new immigration law was being applied, she probably 
would not be allowed to land, because the English quota 
was already full. Rather than risk being held up at Ellis 
Island, and then shipped back, she stayed abroad. 

An American friend of hers, also British matrimonially, 
wanted to go to Murray Bay in Canada for the summer, but 
was afraid she would duplicate the other woman’s experience. 
We volunteered to put the case to the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, and did so. What came in response to the inquiry 
was a printed form of the Immigration Service with the 


passage applicable to the case marked in red. It reads: 

The immigration laws apply to all aliens, irrespective of whether 
they travel in cabin quarters or in the steerage, or whether they 
previously resided in the United States. Alien residents who go 
abroad, though with the intention of returning, are, nevertheless, 
subject to inspection upon their return, and the eight dollars head 
tax is payable on their account. ... The existing passport law 
and regulations require aliens to provide themselves with pass- 
ports issued by the Government of which they are citizens or sub- 
jects. Subsequently, such passport should be presented for visa 
to the United States Consul nearest the alien’s place of residence, 
and again vised by the United States Consul at the port of em- 
barkation. A vised passport is not to be considered as a guarantee 
that an alien will be admitted to this country. The immigration 
authorities decline to determine whether or not an alien is ad- 
missible until after arrival and submission to personal inspection. 

So evidently the two Englishwomen by marriage, Americans 
by birth and residence, might get back into their own country, 
and then again maybe they mightn’t. It would seem that, 
even in the face of the complexities involved in applying 
the new three per cent immigration law, there should be 
some definite provision for common sense. 

But aside from that, one comes again to a shocked con- 
sideration of the hoary system by which a married woman 
has no citizenship independent of her husband. 


It Would Make Housewives Shudder 
HE British battleship “Dreadnaught,” which gave the 


name to that class of super-war-vessel, has just been 

sold for junk. She cost a vast sum to build—five 
hundred dollars for every ton of her enormous weight. 
She has been sold for a fraction of that amount. Sixteen 
years from the time that her keel was laid, she goes to the 
scrap-heap; and during those sixteen years she never fired 
a hostile shot. 

Battle-ships are built at a staggering cost; in a few years 
they are out of date; and unless war comes quickly upon 
the heels of their completion, a wholly new set of ships 
has to be built to take their place. 

Every economical housewife ought to back with might 
and main the present effort to secure reduction of armaments 
by international consent.—A. S. B. 
ieee and world disarmament are only what we pray for. 

Wars, and guns, and battle-ships are things we have to 
pay for.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

HINGS would be better if the big dogs of war hadn’t 


left so many bones lying around for the little dogs of 


war to fight over.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 
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Ben Lindsey, Builder 
By RutH Comrort MITCHELL 


HE verdict recently rendered 

against Judge Ben B. Lindsey in 

a Denver Court for his steadfast 
refusal to betray a boy’s confidence has 
brought him again into the public eye. 
He has not, of course, ever been really 
out of it, but it is a long time since 
we thrilled and shuddered over “The 
Beast and the Jungle”, and we are rather 
a fickle people, liking our sensations 
served fresh and hot. 

Now, however, at the climax of his 
stand for principle, we are reminded of 
all that he has done and is doing, and 
of its direct significance for the rest of 
us. Newsboys tell each other and are 
ready to “tell the world” that he is the 
Judge “who won’t snitch,” but he is a 
great deal more than that. It was my 
good fortune to study his court and his 
methods for a month—not in the earlier, 
more spectacular period, but in the lat- 
ter and humdrum days, when his epoch- 








making methods have ceased to be a 
nine-days’-wonder and are taken very 
much for granted. 

First of all, contrary to the legend 
built up about him, he is not a sentimen- 
talist; he is a safe and sane humanitarian 
with a dependable sense of values and 
an eight-day, self-winding sense of 
humor, and he handles his living prob- 
lems as scientifically as a chemist work- 
ing in his laboratory. One of his great- 
est forward steps was his discovery that 
a delinquent girl may have three ages: 
Irene, brought before him by an irate 
teacher, a despairing mother, a dis- 
passionate officer, may be chronologi- 
cally fourteen, yet with the physical 
development which makes her biologi- 
cally nineteen, and a limited mentality 
which makes her psychologically only 
ten. Therefore, she is dealt with accord- 
ingly; and Judge Lindsey wants his 
“Juvenile Laboratory” to be available to 
the mothers and teachers of the com- 





munity for preventive as well as rem- 
edial work. 

They do not “finish up a case” in 
that court; it is famous for follow-up 
work. Wayward boys and girls are made 
to feel that there is warm and human 
interest in them, and they keep coming 
back, not only when they are summoned 
but of their own accord. 

“But I’ve been a good girl since I 
promised the Judge I would be!” said a 
seventeen-year-old girl, sitting across 
the luncheon table from me, after re- 
tailing an account of a lurid young past 
so hideous that it seemed utterly im- 
possible to connect it with her candid 
eyes and her innocent Pickford curls. 
“The Judge says I can still be a good 
girl, and I am, now!” 

There is none of the smugness of 
the old nonsense verse there— 

Our gracious queen, we thee implore 

To go away and sin no more; 

Or, if the effort be too great— 

To go away, at any rate! 


At Judge Lindsey’s court there is no 
undue emphasis—as there has been for 
too long in society’s handling of what 
is picturesquely termed the sinning—on 
the word go. The command to go and 
sin no more has concerned itself chiefly 
in the past with the first verb in the 
sentence—with getting rid of the prob- 
lem by getting rid of the person—an 
undesirable sternly ordered out of our 
town, into the next; much as a house- 
keeper might sweep the dirt from one 
room into another, rejoicing for the mo- 
ment in a false sense of order and clean- 
liness. The little Judge’s big idea is 
for them to stay and sin no more; and 
to that end he has fought for an advance- 
ment of the age of delinquency—in 
boys, from sixteen to nineteen; in girls, 
from eighteen to twenty-one—to keep 
them out of the criminal courts and 
under a jurisdiction which “probes for 
motives and waits for years.” 

I think the things which impressed 
me most were the patience and tolerance 
of the Judge and of Henrietta Lindsey, 
his wife; of Ruth Vincent, Chief Officer 
for Girls and of his other workers. They 
see the thing largely, broadly—the 
whole pattern. They are rejoiced when 
the girl or the boy climbs back to de- 
cency and maintains a foothold there, 
but if there is another—and another— 
slip, they are not in the least shocked 
or discouraged or cast down; there is 
a great gulf between them and _ that 
plaintive soul whom we all know, who 
says—‘“I sometimes think the more you 
do for people the less they appreciate 
it!” . 

They tell in Denver that a distin- 
guished Russian visitor peremptorily 



























































halted his sight-seeing to visit the Ju- 
venile Court. His government (Rus- 
sia had a government in those days) had 
given him instructions to do so, and 
when his entertainers sent up the anx- 
ious word that he was delaying the drive 
to the famous peaks, he replied—“Gen- 
tlemen, I am seeing what I came to see. 
We have mountains in Russia but no 
Judge Lindsey’s Juvenile Court.” 

In July of this year he addressed the 
National Education Association at Des 
Moines on “The Parenthood of the 
State,” and said in part—‘“From a dif- 
ferent angle but a no less important 
one than that of natural parents is the 
parenthood of the state to the child, 
first expressed in the struggle for ac- 
knowledgment by the state of its duty 
to educate the child. Since that acknow- 
ledgment the state is becoming more 
and more the over-parent of the child. 
After responsibility for the health and 
morals of the child—and they are so 
nearly related they must be considered 
as one—it is the duty of the state to see 
that the child is well born. The child 
must no longer be the victim of condi- 
tions over which it has no control but 
for which society and the state are to 
blame. When the state is imperilled, 
it calls the child of eighteen to defend 
it with his life; when the child is im- 
perilled it has a right to call upon its 
over-parent, the state, to protect it with 
its wealth.” 

It is this gospel of tireless construc- 
tion that we need constantly to hear and 
to apply. Especially to women, in their 
new relationships to the child outside 
of the home as well as in, Judge Lind- 
sey’s message comes with special force: 

Children—good children, bad chil- 
dren, sick children, well children, the 
clever, the stupid, the vicious, the lov- 
able, must be—as I heard a negre say 
earnestly in his court, “aside from sen- 
timent an’ all other feelin’s”—our chief 
concern. They are the bricks with which 
we build To-morrow. 


The Woman Minister 


By Rev. ELEANor ELIzABETH GORDON 





WAS challenged recently to explain 

why in a certain denomination there 

is not half the number of ordained 
women ministers that there were ‘fifteen 
years ago. In the discussion following it 
was suggested that the number of men in 
the ministry was also less and that pos- 
sibly the waning power of the church 
made less attractive to young women the 
ministerial office. This solution was 
scornfully rejected by a_ pessimistic 
young woman present who observed that 
if the office of minister had grown less 
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attractive, it would be an additional 
reason for women being welcome to it. 

An attempt to answer this question 
reveals a condition of things that I fear 
many women refuse to see—that the so- 
called “woman movement” has just be- 
gun. Entirely too many women, and 
men too, who believe in real democracy, 
lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that the battle is won. On the other 
hand, as I read the signs of the times, 





only one important outpost has been 
won. 

A great many men and women never 
took the struggle for political equality 
seriously. “Oh, yes,” said a member 
of a state legislature to me once, “I will 
support your suffrage resolution. It 
will amuse the women and make no 
difference to the men.” 

Now, these same men and some wo- 
men are rubbing their eyes and saying 
“Look here, these women are serious. 
They mean business—they are talking 
of office holding. They want to know 
what goes on behind the closed doors of 
the city or state boss. They have the 
vote, but see to it that they get nothing 
else.” 

This attitude of resistance, conscious 
or unconscious, is seen in all that con- 
cerns the common relations of men and 
women in society. In other words, the 
conviction that this is a man’s world 
and that man is to decide woman’s place 
in it is still a part of the mental fur- 
nishings of most men and too many 
women. 

One result of this conviction is that 
men do not wish to enter into a relation- 
ship with women where there may be a 
hint of competition or any suggestion of 
comparison of talent, efficiency or suc- 
cess. In the professional world, despite 
the petty jealousies and rivalries, there 
is among those of like calling a certain 
spirit of camaraderie. This spirit has 
never been generous enough in any pro- 
fession to include women on terms of 
equality with men. Philanthropy, if we 
may call it a profession, is a possible 
exception. It is the lack of this spirit 
of fellowship that prevents many earnest 
young women from considering the min- 
istry as they plan their future work. 
And because those who have the good of 
religion at heart and are trying against 


fearful odds to interest young men in 
the church and its problems, know that 
these same young men will refuse to 
enter upon any work where they are 
brought into direct professional fellow- 
ship with women, they do not urge upon 
women the task of leadership. 

If T were asked then to put into two 
sentences the reasons for the absence 
of women from the pulpit I would say— 

First: The women of the congregation 
as a rule prefer a man in that position 
and, second: Whatever loyaliy and pres- 
tige the woman minister may win in her 
own parish she is sure to meet in the 
larger fellowship of conference or asso- 
ciation a certain chilling reserve. 

The only explanation I have ever 
heard given for my first reason is that 
progressive women are fast losing in- 
terest in the church. For the second 
reason, the explanation has already been 
given. If it is true that an edict from 
the Most High gave to men alone the 
commission of religious teacher and in- 
spirer of things ethical and spiritual, 
then of course no woman has a right 
to offer her word. But as some of us 
have never seen a copy of such an edict, 
we still refuse to believe it was ever 
sent. 


The Institute of Politics 


By Saran WAMBAUGH 


HE first half of the Institute of 

Politics has gone by, and one is 

able to measure somewhat the sig- 
nificance of the experiment. Primarily, 
I think, its value will prove to be as 
a stimulant to thought on international 
matters. 

It is a stimulus sorely needed. The 
Atlantic has not been broad enough to 
keep us out of European entanglements; 
but it has been too broad for us to have 
an easy understanding of the causes of 
Europe’s troubles and ours. The long 
trail of historic aspirations and fears 
and jealousies repels us by its com- 
plexities. Our ancestors escaped it by 
fleeing to peace across the ocean. We 
have inherited their repugnance to Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, but not their ocean, 
though some of us are trying to per- 
suade others of us that we can still 
preserve our isolation. It is an easy 
device, for a time, but far too costly 
in the end. 

If we are to substitute intelligence 
for simplicity we must abandon the 
fictitious device of pretended isolation 
and make up for lost time by intensive 
study. By this I do not mean the in- 
tellectuals only but the man in the street 
and the woman in the trolley-car, or 
wherever she can snatch a bit of leisure. 
South America, the Balkans, the after- 
war conditions in Europe—these are 
some of the things we must be reading 
and thinking about, if the country is to 
have an informed public opinion. It is 


in stimulating the desire for this know- 
ledge that the Institute with its distin- 
guished staff of lecturers, and the ex- 
cellent publicity they have secured, will 
be of the greatest value to the whole 
country. 

The lecturers have been chosen ad- 
mirably. Some are conservative, some 
liberal. All are stimulating in their 
various interpretations of European pol- 
itics and conditions, and all have shown 

















a most tolerant spirit. As was to be ex- 
pected with foreigners as the lecturers, 
there has been no discussion of Ameri- 
can policy at the public meetings. Such 
discussion has, however, formed a large 
part of the debate in the round-tables, 
where we have had the great advantage 
of hearing many of the actors who have 
played parts in recent history. Admiral 
Knapp, for example, has been a mem- 
ber ‘of the round-table on South Amer- 
ica, where the occupation of Haiti and 
San Domingo has been discussed. Pro- 
fessor Haskins and Professor Lord, both 
members of our delegation at the Peace 
Conference at Paris, have been conduct- 
ing courses on those parts of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty with which they are most 
familiar. I'n the several round-tables 
there have been various foreigners, 
French, Hungarian, Russian, who have 
freely stated their divergent views; and 
often one of the principal lecturers, 
Lord Bryce or Baron Korff or Count 
Teleki, has been present to make trench- 
ant comments when his own special 
subject has been up for discussion. 

Those who are friends of the League 
of Nations may be expected to feel, on 
reading the accounts of the public lec- 
tures, that it is a case of Hamlet with- 
out the prince, for the League has so 
far been scarcely alluded to. However, 
whether or not this discretion at the 
public meetings has been excessive, there 
has been abundant though not always 
friendly reference to the League in the 
round-tables. Mentioned or not, the 
League is always there; and with each 
vivid picture of pre-war diplomacy 
the need for it has become more con- 
vincing. There is, I think, some play 
where the presence of the chief char- 
acter is felt all the more vividly for 
never appearing. So it is with the 
League at Williamstown. 
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“What Is a College 
Education For?” 


By Henry Nosite MacCrackEN 
President of Vassar College 


HE sweeping condemnation of the 
wee colleges by Elizabeth Por- 

ter Wyckoff, published in the 
Woman Citizen of July 2, is typical of 
the misinformation which is now be- 
ing circulated so widely about the Amer- 
ican college. 

It is a long time, however, since I have 
read any criticism more unjust, so far 
as concerns Vassar College at least, than 
is Mrs. Wyckoff’s article. Take her 
first criticism, that students are led to 
study the oldest English literature but 
do not study current models of our mag- 
azine style: This statement is utterly 
untrue as applied to Vassar. Not only 
have we definite courses in journalism 
of a kind which has led the professor 
teaching them to receive most flattering 
offers from those very Western universi- 
ties which Mrs. Wyckoff so commends, 
but the required Freshman English 
course actually carries on a Freshman 
literary magazine published as a part of 
the work of the class. The result is that a 
number of undergraduates of Vassar 
last year sold articles to some of the 
best magazines, ranking as high in qual- 
ity as the Atlantic Monthly and the 
North American Review. Many of the 
students, as press correspondents of va- 
rious newspapers, receive considerable 
experience in newspaper work. Vassar 
graduates, immediately upon graduation, 
have proved successes at such practical 
work as writing captions for moving- 
picture scenarios in California studios, 
the reading of plays for acceptance or 
rejection by the Theatre Guild of New 
York, and the editorship of Vogue. 

Let us pass to the next criticism—that 
it is only the exceptional girl who gets 
any vocational guidance. This is most 
unjust to the staff at Vassar College. 
Moreover, it is an absolute slander of 
the serious-minded college student of 
today to say that “one week they are 
all for being social workers and the 
next week, after an interior decorator 
has talked to them, they are all firmly 
bent on becoming interior decorators.” 
My experience leads me to exactly the 
opposite conclusion. At Vassar, where 
such conferences are given and are most 
successful, they are not attended by 
seniors only but are open to the whole 
college, and many earnest-minded under- 
classmen attend these lectures. 

In addition to the vocational confer- 








ences, there is scarcely a department 
at Vassar which does not during the 
year bring distinguished practitioners 
of the various professions to speak to 
students interested in opportunities in 
their fields. There is no significance, as 
Mrs. Wyckoff seems to think, in the 
word “outsider” as applied to such 
people. Such a slur on the teaching 
profession implies that the professors 
of a college could make no success if 
they entered the various professions on 
which their sciences were based. I had 
thought that the record of professors 
during the war and afterward tended 
somewhat to disprove this idea; cer- 
tainly the Food Administration, mostly 
composed of professors, was not the 
most conspicuous failure in the various 
war administrations. 


Applying Practice to Theory 


It is my firm belief that there is not 
a single science or art at Vassar in 
which the applications and ‘contacts 
for practical and successful work in the 
respective fields are not emphasized by 
the teacher, not once but often during 
the courses. Vassar gives credit in prac- 
tical music and practical art; in drama; 
in practical poetry—if there be such a 
thing. We encourage field work in 
economics and sociology; we teach ap- 
plied psychology and physiology; we 
give a course in applied mathematics; 
we teach advanced students in French 
how to teach French. Everywhere in 
the curriculum the courses of applica- 
tion go hand in hand with the courses 
in theory, history, and fundamental 
principle. Certainly at Vassar, students 
of art do not, as Mrs. Wyckoff suggests, 
merely secure positions as assistant cur- 
ators of museums of archaeology. I 
recall one who designed the accepted 
posters of one of the great war organi- 
zations for the period of the war, and 
others have gone directly into schools 
of painting. 

The fundamental fallacy in the rest 
of Mrs. Wyckoff’s article is her assump- 
tion that when a student has, at the 
end of four years, discovered no special 
bent in herself, the vocational expert 
can discover it for her. Is it just pos- 
sible, perhaps, that the student may 
have no special bent, and in that case 
will not, with success, go into any of 
the highly technical professions, but 
must remain in the non-technical fields 
of administration? 

It is not true at Vassar to say that the 
college authorities consider vocational 
guidance as quite outside their province. 
Here it is well known to the students 





that “Prexy” conducts his own special 
Appointment Bureau, and is always 
willing to grant conferences to students 
to talk over their future work and to 
aid them to secure positions. The same 
is true of practically every professor 
on the faculty; there is also a well-or- 
ganized Bureau of Occupation, where 
fully one-third of a senior class registers 
each year and secures positions. At 
present there are at least two positions 
for every applicant. The most elaborate 
system of records and forms is used 
by this Bureau, and an immense amount 
of information is gathered about each 
student. 

The Bureau of Occupation cooperates 
with the Bureau of Personnel, a stil! 
more elaborate organization directed by 
an expert in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy who correlates all possible informa- 
tion about students received from pro- 
fessors, wardens, students, and also 
from the students’ records in college. 
There is also a faculty committee on vo- 
cational guidance, which consists of one 
elected member from each department 
of the college. This committee has pre- 
pared a pamphlet—not in public print, 
but available to students — describing 
various professions and opportunities 
open, and their connection with under- 
graduate students at Vassar. Every- 
where instruction is in contact with life. 

Differences of Opinion 

Two more points remain to be con- 
sidered in Mrs. Wyckoff’s article. 

In the first she charges that the aca- 
demic circles gave no consideration to 
Dr. Robinson’s study of their curricula, 
and that in general the colleges are not 
giving consideration to the world of 
today. So far as my experience goes, 
this is not the case. I was fully aware 
of Dr. Robinson’s study at the time it 
was being made. It has been considered 
by various professors upon our faculty, 
as well as by myself, and if it has not 
caused a ripple in our study of the pro- 
gress in curriculum it may be that this 
is because it threw little light upon the 
particular questions with which we are 
concerned. It is just possible that there 
is in the Vassar faculty an accumula- 
tion of experience more extensive and 
more intensive than the background 
against which Miss Robinson drew her 
doctoral study of curricula. 

To imply, as Mrs. Wyckoff does, how- 
ever, that “nothing will ever budge the 
colleges from their precedents, and that 
they do not realize that there are in- 
telligent mothers who have opinions 
as to the education of their daughters” 
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is to give a wholly wrong and mislead- 
ing impression of the faithful work of 
the typical modern faculty of today. 
Mrs. Wyckoff quotes the contempt of 
one professor for the young graduate 
who chose fashion-editing as a profes- 
sion. Tastes differ, and she could 
have found on the same faculty some 
other professor who rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of the young editor. 

Finally, in consideration of the point 
ascribed to Dr. Robinson that nearly 
one-half of the students study no sub- 
jects which have any connection with 
their subsequent occupations, I should 
personally question Dr. Robinson’s 
ability to decide whether the subject 
studied had connection or not. I sup- 
pose I am one of the misfits referred 
to by Dr. Robinson, since my major 
subjects were Greek and Latin in col- 
lege, while it was then my firm inten- 
tion to take up exploration as my sub- 
sequent occupation. But there may be 
some justification for believing with the 
poet that: 

All experience is an arch, where through 
Gleams that untravel’d world, 

Whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I leave. 

One turns with relief from such criti- 
cisms of the women’s colleges to an 
article in the Weekly Review of July 23, 
which bitterly attacks the colleges for 
too much vocational guidance. This 
article, from the impartial pen of a 


head-master of a boys’ school, vigor- 
ously asserts the central problem in 
the college curriculum to be the de- 
velopment of habits and capacities of 
thought rather than apprenticeship to 
concrete jobs. 


“The Mirrors of Washington” 
(Continued from page 11) 


The truth is that a nation is composed 
of the kind of people who live in it, and 
these elect from their midst those they 
choose to represent them. Such officials 
are nearly always far above the average. 
They are never perfect, for the race 
hasn’t produced that type yet. On the 
average, men do the best they know; 
and the nation which learns how to com- 
pliment the sincere undertaking instead 
of criticising because it wasn’t better; 
the nation which honors those who serve 
it when they have tried their best and 
there are none better to put in their 
places, instead of flaying them alive, 
will be the nation from which the per- 
fect type emerges first. 

The effect of such a book as “The 
Mirrors of Washington” is to make 
voters throw up their hands with the 
exclamation “What’s the use!” We had 
had our fill of that sort of thing before 
the ambition of the unknown American 
author was stirred by the brilliant but 
dangerous characterizations of the un- 
known “Gentleman with a Duster”. 


Pity Poor Father 
RESUMABLY by way of getting a 
side-swipe at the Sheppard-Towner 

maternity bill, the Albany Anicker- 
bocker Press solemnly publishes a plea 
for a national fatherhood bill—to teach 
fathers what to do for the youngsters 
while mother is out. 

“The organization of fathers is work- 
ing for the establishment of fatherhood 
clinics. It is their idea to have in every 
town of more than 500 inhabitants a 
large tent, set up in some central loca- 
tion, in which will be stationed a 
government agent who will have on 
hand a supply of safety pins, extra 
toys, pamphlets of instruction for home 
reading, and in case of emergencies an 
assistant who can run to the house with 
the father and help him out. 

“This plan may be a trifle absurd, but 
should not something be done? A host 
of unprepared fathers who have no edu- 
cation in the art of caring for children, 
are overlooked. Doesn't the govern- 
ment realize that the day is past when 
mothers took sole care of the children?” 

The next editorial on the page, by the 
way, just happens to be called “The 
Silly Season.” But anyhow the idea 
that fathers need to learn how to help 
look after the children isn’t so silly as 
the Press seems to think; though per- 
haps it isn’t necessary yet for the gov- 
ernment to tackle the question. 
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A Woman Delegate Wanted 
eae first delegation to press for a 


woman on the Disarmament Con- 

ference was from the National League 
of Women Voters. It was received by 
the President August 17. Those in the 
delegation were: Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, President of the National League 
of Women Voters; Mrs. Richard Ed- 
wards, First Vice-President; Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Finance Chairman and 
member of the Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Armament by International 
Agreement; and Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunaingham, Executive Secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters. 

“Our delegation today is the logical 
development of the resolution passed by 
our Convention last April which asked 
that the President ‘recognize women as 
an integral part of government and a 
contributing power for the betterment 
of humanity by the appointment of 
women on all boards and commissions 
dealing with or investigating interna- 
tional relations’,” said Mrs. Park. “In 
July, after the President’s action in call- 
ing the Conference, the Executive Board 
of the National League of Women Vo- 
ters requested that a ‘thoroughly quali- 
fied woman familiar With woman’s in- 
terests and experienced in international 
affairs’ be appointed a member. We 
have never asked the impossible. We 
have waited in making our requests so 
that the President need not be em- 
barrassed nor the cause for which we 
were working be jeopardized.” 

President Harding received the dele- 
gation with his characteristic cordiality, 
Mrs. Park making the presentations. In 
accepting the resolutions passed by the 
National Convention in April and by 
the Executive Board in July, President 
Harding said that he was very anxious 
to have the intuitions and influences of 
women utilized in this Conference and 
he was confident the problem would be 
worked out satisfactorily. 


Just Humanity 


RS. RICHARD EDWARDS, in ex- 

plaining the the 
League requesting that a woman be ap- 
pointed to the Disarmament Conference, 
said: 

“The main thing the League of Wo- 
men Voters wishes to emphasize is that 
there should be representation of human 
interests as well as business, profes- 
sional and senatorial interests. It would 
be disastrous to the country if the Com- 
mission were topheavy with idealists, 
but it would be equally disastrous if 
we had no one there sitting on the Com- 


resolution of 


mission solely in the interests of human- 
ity, and not bound by questions of busi- 
ness, senatorial precedent or legal en- 
tanglements. Such representation can 
best be through. a woman who holds 
to the woman’s vision that war is hor- 
rible, carnage unnecessary, and that 
through reduction of armaments civili- 
zation may find a way to lessen the in- 
tolerable burden to constructive ends.” 


What Happened To Texas 
| than one-tenth of the qualified 


voters of Texas voted on July 23 
when five Constitutional amendments 
were before the electorate. It was the 
lightest vote ever cast in the history of 
the state, and it was admittedly the wo- 
men’s vote which carried the two most 
important amendments. 

The New Citizen, the splendid bulle- 
tin of the Texas League of Women 
Voters, had its share in this, for each 
amendment was printed and a clear, 
concise and unbiased summary was 
given so that the women might know 
what they were voting for, and might 
make an independent decision. 

The first amendment, requiring that 
any person participating in any election 
in the state of Texas should be an 
American citizen either by birth or 
naturalization; amending the Constitu- 
tion by eliminating the word “male”; 
permitting husband or wife to pay the 
poll tax for either in, cities of 10,000 
or over, and permitting absentee voting 
in general elections, carried. So also 
did the amendment providing a higher 
tax for Confederate soldiers. 

An amendment similar to the 
just passed requiring American citizen- 
ship to participate in state elections 
before the voters in 1919, with a “rider” 
permitting women to vote. At that time 
the bill was defeated; the women could 
not vote, and the alien ballot made the 
law. Today—well, today is different. 


This Way, Ladies 


HE Minnesota League of Women 

Voters is to have a booth at the 
State Fair, September 3 to 10, in ac- 
cordance with a custom which they 
began last year. Their booth was one 
of the most crowded and popular places 
at the fair grounds, and if their present 
plans are carried out it will be the lead- 
ing attraction. 

The exhibit this year will be in charge 
of the committee on Reduction of Arma- 
ment by [aternational Agreement, and 
there will be charts, posters, pamphlets 
and literature of all kinds showing the 
need for a limitation of armament, to 
restore economic prosperity and avert 


one 


the possibility of another war. As a 
part of its regular program the com- 
mittee will have ten-minute speeches by 
well-known speakers, and as a special 
feature of the mid-week program at the 
woman’s building the political playlet 
“Dearie Won't Do”, which was pre- 
sented so successfully at the national 
convention in Cleveland, will be played 
by the original cast. 
New Jersey Is Busy 

HE New Jersey League of Women 

Voters has outgrown the “lette: 
publicity” stage and has begun the pub- 
lication of a state bulletin. Jts firs: 
issue—a four-page bulletin of | liv 
League news—came out August 15. 

A mass meeting for the discussion o 
Limitation of Armament is the first bi; 
event planned by the New Jersey Leagu: 
since its state convention. It is to bé 
held in Asbury Park on August 29, and 
the speakers expected are Senator Borah 
Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, who has been 
abroad studying conditions of war ref.- 
ugee children and Miss Christina Mer- 
riman, Vice Chairman of the Committee 
on Reduction of Armament of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters for the 
Eastern Division. 


The D. C. League 


N effort to secure the cooperation 

of every woman in Washington is 
part of the extensive campaign being 
planned for the early fall in the District 
of Columbia League of Women Voters. 
Miss Gertrude Van Hoosen, in charge 
of membership, is mapping out a drive 
for members to cover every part of the 
city. 

The District League, of which Miss 
Harlean James is president, has as its 
particular function the sending out of 
information on legislative questions and 
movements of interest to women in state 
leagues. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 

War Finance Corporation to use $500,- 

000,000 to purchase railroad securities 

from the railroad administration, and 

prescribe interest rates upon securities 

hereafter accepted from the carriers. 

“I do not know of a single thing that 
would do more to restore the industry 
of the country at this time than this 
measure,” said Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

“The railroads are neither entitled to 
any money at this time, nor do they 
need it to finance themselves,” is Sena- 
tor La Follette’s answer. 
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ing season— 


an undeniable 
richness. 


Smart Fall Suits 
For the Miss 


Great diversity is shown in suits for the com- 
long coats fit over narrow and short 
skirts (for the street they are not noticeabiy 
much longer), or, with a Russian abandon, they 
flare just below the hips. 
de Laine, Moussyne or Duvetyn, with embellish- 
ment of Squirrel, Wolf or Beaver, they create 
impression of soft warmth and 
Or, if a more practical suit is one’s 
goal, one of Scotch Tweed, suggesting outdoors 
and general utility, could not be improved upon. 
The notched collar, pockets and narrow belt 
provide their own trimming, yi 50 to $145.00. 


Misses’ Section 


sth Avenue JMS MeCreery g CO, 208 sree 


Of Veldyne, Velour 
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Senator Pomerene 
bill a “handout to the railroads”, 
Eugene Meyer, director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, indignantly repudi- 
ates the statement and insists it is es- 


sential to the country as well as to the 


measure be passed. 


(dministration’s pro- 


railroads, that the 
As part of the 


eram for stabilizing business, the Senate 


leaders will try to get immediate action 
on this bill. The possibility that the 
froup which opposes 
through a filibuster, 
is a matter which is causing worry. 
The Packer bill, as the 
for federal control of the meat-packing 
industry is known, passed the Senate on 
\ugust 4 by a vole of 48 to 10, passed 
the House on August 9 without a record 
President 


it can prevent or 


delay its passage, 


vote, and was signed by the 
on August 18. Thus is placed on the 
federal statute books the first regulatory 
bill for the all-powerful meat-packers. 
Though the bill does not entirely suit 
Senator Kenyon, he says it is “far bet- 
ter than nothing,” and that it places in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture powers from which, if they are 
fairly exercised, great good will come. 
“We have done the best we can. It was 
a question of doing as we did or of 
failing of any legislation—that was the 
issue”, explained Senator Kenyon. He 
added that the bill, for which Congress 
has been fighting for more than three 
years, is at least beginning in the 


of Ohio calls the 


while 


bill providing 


regulation of food products and as such 


very much of an improvement over the 
though he 


present condition of affairs”, 


deplores the curtailment of the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

With the release of Major General 


Wood for a year by the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee on August 12. intro- 
duced a bill making possible the ap- 
pointment of the General as governor 
general of the Philippine 
President Harding great!y desires. The 
bill promptly passed the Senate on the 
loth, the chairman explaining that “S« 

retary Weeks considered it importa int 
that the 
make army officers on the 
sible to appointment to « ivil office in the 


Islands, which 


laws should be amended to 


active list eli- 


territorial possessions. 


W ood for the 


went at once to the 


Philippines 

The measure 
House, but here 
has deve — some of the House *..°m- 
ng that the General give un 
his Army seamialon if he desires to 


unexpected opposition 
bers insis 
accept the civilian position, oihers ar- 
guing that for the terrilorial possessions 
it is far better to have a military gov- 
erno:, with the implied power of the 
American army behind him. 
ference has been called by the chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, Representative Kahn, of California, 


Soa con- 


to thrash out the matte 
Mr. Kahn heartily 
lary man as governo! 
Philippine Islands: 
Kenzie. of Illinois. 


approve s ot 


considers it would be a “highly dan- 


eerous precedent to permit an army 
officer to hold a civilian commission.” 

Complete agreement on the Capper- 
Tincher bill to prohibit gambling trans- 
reached by 
House managers on 
Senate substi- 
Senator Cap- 
author of the bill in 
although it was 


actions in grain has bee: 
the conferees, the 
Aueust 15 
tute with minor changes. 


per, of Kansas. 


he Senate. said that. 


accepting the 


against the law to run a gambling house 
anvwhere within the United States, “un- 
der the cloak of business respectability 
the Chicago Board of Trade ran_ the 
eambling hell in the 


a number 


bie vest world” 
He , ec this statement by 
of instances where men and women had 
lost large 
bling on 
Board had 
private-wire 


amounts of money in gam 
“futures”, claiming that the 
than five hundred 
houses, with a mileage of 
wires exceeding 106,000 miles. 

“Approximately from eighteen and a 
half to twenty billion bushels of grain 
are sold at Chicago annually at a value 
ranging from fifteen to than 
twenty billions of dollars,” he charged. 
And it was after this arraignment that 
the Senate passed the measure without 
a record vote. 


more 


more 


immediately. 
a mili- 
eeneral of the 
Representative Me- 
also a Republican, 
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World News About Women 





Another Score in India 


N the Woman Citizen of June 18 we 
reported the triumph of woman 
suffrage in Madras and the backset it 
had got in Bombay. Now, however, 
Bombay has caught up, and by fifty-two 
votes to twenty-five a resolution enfran- 
chising women has passed the Legisla- 
tive Council. 


It Does Move 


HE final results of American wo- 

men’s interest in Mme. Curie have 
been announced by Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, chairman of the Marie Curie 
Radium Fund. There was $60,000 sur- 
plus, after the gramme of radium was 
bought for which Mme. Curie came to 
America, and this will provide Mme. 
Curie with a life income. It is proposed 
that after her death the amount shall be 
used to pay the expenses of two Ameri- 
can students in chemistry and physics at 
the Sorbonne. 

A cable to the New York Times re- 
ports that the Council of the Roentgen 
Society has invited Mme. Curie to ac- 
cept, in London, an honorary fellow- 








HE officers of the 
Columbia Trust Co. 
are always glad to give ex- 
perienced financial counsel 
to women depositors and 
hope they will feel free to 


avail themselves of it. 


Miss Furman, Assistant 
Secretary, in charge of our 
Women’s Department-- 
to the left of our Fifth 
Avenue entrance--will 


welcome you. 


ship. Years ago, after the discovery 
of radium, this same society invited both 
Mme. Curie and her husband to London, 
but it was discovered at the last minute 
that, under the rules of the society, 
women were prohibited from being 
present at its meetings, and Professor 
Curie alone attended the meeting, while 
his wife remained outside! 


Virginia Women at the Polls 
. took a remarkable part in 


the primary elections of the Vir- 
ginia Democratic party, held on August 
2, for it was the women’s vote which 
decided the nomination of Senator E. 
Lee Trinkle as governor, against that 
of the Hon. Mr. Tucker. Jt was the 
vivid recollection of his strong opposi- 
tion to prohibition and woman suffrage 
that.cost Mr. Tucker his campaign, not- 
withstanding his start of nearly twelve 
months ahead of Senator Trinkle. 
Almost as interesting was the nomina- 
tion of the lieutenant governor, won by 
Senator West against three opponents, 
two of whom had always opposed wo- 
man suffrage and had ignored the pro- 
gram of legislation sent them by the 
Virginia League of Women Voters. 


Their Own Names 


HE Danish Association of Women 

has handed to the government a peti- 
tion asking that married women shall no 
longer be barred from obtaining a trade- 
license in their own names. Since 1857 
the Danish Trade Law has made this 
restriction against women not widows or 
divorced. Danish women have gone 
ahead too fast to be held back by any 


such antediluvian ideas as this. 


Other Women Please Copy 
bw women of Delaware County, 


Pennsylvania, recently subjected all 
candidates for office to a preliminary 
quiz. They “virtually compelled” these 
candidates to attend a meeting at the 
court house, where they were seated 
together before an audience of a thous- 
and and each in turn was asked to pre- 
sent his policies and make his promises. 
The meeting was conducted by the Al- 


lied Organization of Delaware County 
Women. 


Uruguay Leads 
CCORDING to a dispatch from 


Montevideo, President Brum has 
sent the Uruguayan Congress a bill pro- 
viding suffrage for women and all other 
legal rights held by men. The bill has 
met with approval by influential groups 
in the Congress and it seems to be as- 
sured of success. Passage of the bill 
will give Uruguay the distinction of 
being the first South American nation 
to grant women equal rights. 


P. and S. Women Win 


HIS is the first year that women have 

graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
Four years ago the first admission of 
women was made, and ten are permitted 
to enter each year. At this first gradua- 
tion, a woman—a Swedish girl, Gulli 
Lindh (Mrs. Muller) was the head of 
her class, and all the women stood very 
high. 

The other five enrolled are Emma 
Eugenia Corwin, Dorothea E. Curnow, 
May R. Mayers, Susanna E. Haigh, 
Elizabeth Wright. 

A Bulgarian Visitor 
R. IRENE SHISHMANOFF, who is 
inspector of the Benevolent So- 
cieties of Bulgaria, has come to America 
to make a study tour of our charitable 
organizations. She made similar studies 
in Germany, France and Russia before 
the war. Besides being an authority in 
this field, Dr. Shishmanoff is a profes- 
sor of French at the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Sofia, and has translated Long- 
fellow’s poems into her own language. 
In Civil Service 
RS. HELEN H. GARDENER, who 
is fifth vice-president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has been asked by President 
Harding to remain in her place on the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
She is the only woman who has occupied 
such a post. 





Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 
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A High Post in the Post Office 

OSTMASTER General Hays is very 

busy making the Post Office more 
eficient. Among other things he has 
chosen a woman—the only women to 
occupy an official position in the Post 
Office Department for many years—as 


Assistant Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails. Foreign mails, by the way, are 


to go much faster hereafier, thanks to 
an arrangement whereby clerks will sort 
the mail on the steamships. Mrs. Mary 
K. Macarty, the new official, has been 
employed for twenty-one years in the 
department, beginning as a $900 clerk 
and advancing through the various 
erades with a fine record. It would be 
pleasant to add that she now gets a 
large salary, commensurate with the 
importance of her work, but $2,000 is 
the fixed figure. Woman hasn’t won 
everything yet, by any means. 


The Man Problem 
(Continued from page 8) 


will lose faith and trust, optimism, kind- 
ness and tenderness, the possession of 
which qualities was a most vital retreat 
in times of stress. 

Men are, nevertheless, beginning to 
realize that woman’s character long has 
been simply a reflex of men’s iniages 
and illusions about her, making it in a 
high degree volatile and artificial. It 
is spontaneous and individual only in so 
far as it is either naively childlike, or 
“unwomanly.” The emotional note has 
been so over-cultivated in her character 
that moderation in it is enough to set 
a woman in .unfeminine contrast to 
others of her sex. On the other hand, 
her mental individuality has been 
stunted in order to maintain a contrast 
to man’s virile point of view. 

Some women have resisted such intel- 
lectual vassalage, but even they, in their 
inexperience, have often failed to achieve 
mental balance. Indeed, even while 
earning her own living, woman’s char- 
acter has frequently suffered from the 
enervating notion of possible support 
by man. 

Knowing, therefore, how vulnerable 
is woman’s personality when confronted 
with hard conditions, it seems certain 
to men that a very extensive exodus of 


women into economic independence will 
bring about a mutilation of the qualities 
which men prize. 

For these three main reasons we 
therefore find man, for perhaps the first 
time in his history, acting the conserva- 
tor, the cherisher of domestic traditions, 
the brake upon adventurousness. He now, 
instead of woman, epitomizes the totem- 
istic influence, while woman exemplifies 
the radical and seeking, and takes up 
man’s seemingly discarded mantle as the 
variant of the race. Therefore, man 
now being the economic pivot upon 
which adventurousness must be swung, 
it becomes a matter of grave importance 
to the success of a sane woman-move- 
ment that it become at least half a 
man-movement. Man cannot be pas- 
sive while the woman-movement takes 
shape and form around him. It can 
only win through his definite partner- 
ship, because he is in almost supreme 
command of the machinery of civiliza- 
tion. Even though he has granted the 
vote to woman, she needs him sorely to 
help lift her sex to the level of wise po- 
litical effectuality. 

But before man can do this great ser- 
vice to woman he must first be helped 
over a psychological crisis. The new 
ideals of woman character and aim must 
be presented to him as much more than 
logic—they must be made to outshine 
in desirability and inspiration the old 
ideals and aims for women. Woman 
must not dim herself as a light in the 
life of man; the crudest male enemy 
of woman’s advancement has at bottom 
no more serious objection to it than this. 

We have unutterable faith in woman, 
but we are being led where we can see 
but dimly, and we are not ashamed to 
say that we are afraid. We ask woman 
to step with care and deliberation lest 
the very raison d’étre of our striving be 
snatched from us. As man generously 
godspeeds woman to her now ripening 
destiny, he frankly pleads with her not 
to cease being the best thing in life for 
him by disregarding the eternal neces- 
sities of sex illusion and inspiration. 

We shall be glad to have our readers’ 
opinions on the points discussed in Mr. 
Frederick's article. Send us letters 
—not too long—and get your friends, 
men as well as women, to write also. 





in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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International Art Training 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. New York and Paris. 


Landscape and Domestic Architecture; Interior 
Decoration; Poster Advertising; Commercial, Cos 


tume and Stage Design; Illustration; Life Drawing 
“‘Hambridge Research’’; eachers’ Training 
Clasees. egins September &th. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 








| & FINE eeries of fifty educe- 
| tional pamphlets on Citizen- 
ship—each written by an expert 
—has been published by the New 
York State League of Women 
Voters. Price, ten cents each, or 
one dollar a dozen. 

Your choice of any twelve of 
these pamphlets free with one 
subscription to 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 






with nervous, mild mental, or 


chronic illnesses. 











MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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Stronger With Age 


6% Prudence-Bonds actually 
grow stronger with age, for 
while the first mortgages be- 
hind them are being periodi- 
cally reduced, the properties 
themselves remain pledged till 
the mortgages are discharged. 
Thus, as the loans grow less, 
the equities grow bigger and 
the Bonds grow stronger. 


Send for booklet No. W. C. 159 
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162 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 


31 Nassau Street 
New York 
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EAD Mr. Frederick’s article, 

”*The Man Problem in the 
Woman Movement,” on page 8, 
and ask some man to send us 
a letter of comment. 
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ENGLANDER 


DOUBLE - DA- BEDS 
Wood and Cane Panel Ends. One 


simple motion converts them from 
a day bed to a double sized bed. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture 
Dealers and Department Stores. 
Write for illustrated booklet O 


ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 


ELAN) 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 
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niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues.; 
etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satis- 
faction. All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fur-: 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 








ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. ‘Near Park eAve. 











What Do You Know About 


Your Government? 


Woman’s Legal Status 


E are postponing until the issue of Sep- 

tember 13 the answers to the questions 
published under this heading in the number 
for August 30. This is so that we can give 
you, fresh from the press, a questionnaire on 
Woman’s Legal Status prepared by Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Chairman of 
the Commititee on Uniform Laws Concern- 
ing Women, of the National League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. McCulloch precedes 
the ‘questions with this suggestion: 

Ask your ablest lawyer to address your 
organization, and give him these questions 
beforehand so he may give you definite in- 
struction on all these laws in your state. 

1. Do spouses have an equal interest in 
each other’s real estate and a half interest 
and control by each spouse of all property 
acquired after marriage by either or both 
of the spouses with power in each spouse 
to devise and bequeath one-half interest 
in this property. 

2. What share has a wife in the sur- 
plus of property, real or personal, accumu- 
lated by their joint efforts after marriage, 
or is it a custom for a husband to take this 
surplus in his own name? 

3. Does the law secure to a wife any 

rtion of the family income free from hus- 
camte dictation unless she earned it out- 
side the home? 

4. If a wife has separate property, has 
the husband any authority over it or its 
rentals, and can a wife’s separate property 
be levied on for family necessaries ordered 
by her, and if the necessaries are consumed 
by the family can she secure repayment? 

5. Does a wife own her wages earned 
outside the home? Can she by law enforce 
payment for her services performed in the 
home for husband and children? 

6. Does the wife after marriage own 
her clothes and other personal property 
owned by her before marriage? After the 
husband’s death, is she given the “family 
clothing” by law? 

7. Has a husband any other control over 
his wife’s personal property or liberty ex- 
cept that which comes from his general con- 
trol over the family pocketbook? 

8. Is the wife entitled to a voice in the 
choice of the family home? Is there a 
joint head-ship of the family in both hus- 
band and wife? 

9. What is the punishment for wife 
or child desertion and is it a criminal offense 
for which extradition may be demanded? 

10. Have common law marriages been 
abolished and does the law provide that the 
marriage must be entered into with due 
legal ceremonies? 

11. Does your law provide for a health 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt: Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





certificate before a marriage license is 
issued ? 

12. Does your law prohibit the evasion 
of marriage laws of other States? 

13. What are the marriage ages for men 
and women? 

14. What are the legal causes for di 
vorce, and are they the same for both 
spouses ? 

15. Is a wife legally responsible for th« 
support of the children and her husband; 
16. Has she a right to share in the ch 
dren’s earnings? Do parents inherit equal 
from each other and from a deceased child: 
17. What is the minimum amount f 

Mother’s Pensions? 

18. Is a father liable for fami 
expense for wife or child, if the expen 
is one of which he disapproves? 

19. Is a wife entitled to a share in tl 
guardianship and control of the children, 
so that her wishes may guide in the choi 
of church, school, clothiig, medicine an 
work? 

20. Can a father will away trom a moth 
the custody of their unborn child? Has a: 
father dene this? 

21. Are husband and wife legally con 
petent to testify for or against each oth 
in any action at law or in equity when eith« 
one is a pariy? 

22. May a wife make contracts or ente 
partnerships without her husnand’s consent 

23. Are the public schools, from the low 
est grade to the State university, open t 
girls on the same terms as to boys? Ar 
women represented on the Boards of Contro 
of these various schools? 

24. Are women employed in the higher 
positions in these schools? 1%) the salaric 
paid the women average as high as the sala 
ries paid the men? 'f not, what 
do they bear to the salarie: paid men? 

25. Are any of the County Superin 
tendents of Schools women? : ; 

26. Are the professional schools open to 
women? From which are they debarred: 


some 


ratio 


27. Are women admitted to the bar, and 
other professions ? 
28. To what elective offices are women 


eligible through special enactment, and to 


what because of lawmakers’ omission of 
words “male” or “men”? Are these posi- 
tions salaried? What positions are being 


held by women? 

29. May the apparent equal justice of 
your civil service laws be evaded if a head 
of department prefers a man rather than 
a woman who may have had higher marks? 
Are war veterans preferred? How does 
this work out in practice? 

30. Are any women on the Boards of 
Control of State commissions and of State 
and County charitable institutions? Must 
women matrons, keepers, physicians or 
nurses be employed in the State and County 
and City institutions having the custody of 
women and girls? ; 

31. Are women received as jurors? 

32. What is the sum total of the legal 
discriminations against Can they 
be best abolished by one general law “re- 
moving women’s legal ‘ 


women ? 


disabilitiés” or by 
separate laws amending each section of the 
statutes where discriminations occur? 

33. Does your law prohibit night work 
of women and girls? Have you an eight 
hour law? 

34. Does your law provide sanitary regu- 
lations for factories and shops where women 
are employed? 

35. What is the “age of consent’? 

36. What is the minimum punishment 
for rape, for bastardy, for seduction, for 
pandering? 

37. Is there any adequate law against 
taking indecent liberties with young girls? 

38. What is the duty of patriotic citizens 
in such matters? 
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Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’ S 1302 11th Ave, 
Asbury Park—Best 8 ee Se. 
Asheville—Anthony — 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe ‘e Clo. Co, 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall 
Birmingham— oe, toon ay | ith St. 
Boston—Jordan \ 
Bridgeport—W. i oeiullan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Colorado —- M. B. Rich Shoe Co, 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Cc eet O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport- R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. sarkers, 41 E. Adams Ave, 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St, 
Elizabeth ~Gigl’ 8, 1053 Elizabeth Ave, 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso —Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Boote Ty 
Fitchburg—Wm. C, Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Greenville, 8S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3d St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—Mc. + Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bemnett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Sper 
Lancaster—F. a y's E. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Ce 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. 6 0. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St, 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein = Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St, South 
Missoula—Missoula Mere. Co. 
Mobile——Level Best Shoe Stone 
Montgomery- . ‘ampbell Shoe Co, 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—Aeolian Hall (2nd floor) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Co. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. 8S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester—-148 East Ave. 
Rockford——D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., op. P. O. 
Salt Lake City——-Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
sos Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
s Santa Barbara apne Ss Boote ry 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Se henectady—Patton & ot all 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend— Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, U11.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springtield, Me washes & Wallace 
Stamford ‘ ok 
Syracuse—1 
Tampa—Glen 7 Franklin St. 
Terre Haute “Otio C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa-—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Wash inzton—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—-Geo R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Mu 
Winston -Sale = Clark - We stbrook Co. 
MaclInnes Co. 
Yakima aay S. ‘Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstowo—B. McManus Co. 





























If no dealer listed above is near you, 
the Mamufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of a nearby dealer. 





kK’ ERYTHING is more enjoyable, 
when you discard the shoes that 
hurt your feet—uncomfortable shoes, 
not made correctly. These are the 
shoes that women slip off under the 
card table or the theatre seat. You 
can usually tell when they do it. 
Watch the tired expression go away. 
Everywhere you go nowadays you 
see good looking feet in comfortable 
Cantilever Shoes. Smart as they are, 
there is no desire to slip them off. 


Happy are the women who wear 
Cantilever Shoes. They can walk— 
gracefully—as far as their husbands, 
their brothers, their sweethearts, as 
the case may be. And how a 
man does love a good pal! 


If a dancing pump is 
worn in the evening, when 
the critical eyes of the 
“sitters-out” are appraising 
one’s every movement, the 












Comfort Under the Table 


clever woman will keep up the 
strength and health of her feet by 
wearing proper shoes in daytime. 
And how much more admiration she 
will inspire as she swings naturally 
and gracefully along the street with 
feet free and comfortable! 


Cantilever Shoes have the flexible 
arch which allows the foot natural 
action, which prevents or corrects 
a weak foot by permitting good 
circulation and strengthening ex- 
ercise of the arch muscles. Shaped 
like the foot, with room for the 
toes without crowding, and good 
heels rightly placed, Cantilever Shoes 
are not only healthful and 
comfortable, but they are 
good looking. 


If you look your best 
when you are happy, you 
will look your best in Canti- 
lever Shoes! 
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Splendid ‘Books for Your Library 


at the price of a tiny bit of effort 


CITIZENSHIP 
The New Voter, by Charles Wallis Thompson 


“People who say they will have nothing to do with politics might as well say 
that they will have nothing to do with air.” Here is the story of practical 
politics, and the things you ought to know about it, told in a fascinating way. 


DISARMAMENT 
The Next War, by Will Irwin 


The most vivid picture ever written of what the next war would bring—with 
the recent developments of science aimed, for the first time, not to protect but 
to destroy human life. 

The New Voter and The Next War each sell everywhere for $1.50, but we 
will send you either one free for two subscriptions. 


FICTION 
The Brimming Cup, by Dorothy Canfield 


A sound, wholesome story of married life written from the “full mind” of one 
of our leading novelists, author of “The Bent Twig.” 
This $2.00 book will be sent free for three subscriptions. 


HISTORY 


What ‘Really Happened At Paris 


The story of the Peace Conference told by the American delegates who took 
part in it—edited by Col. Edward M. House and Charles Seymour, Professor 
of History at Yale. 

Facts—not rumors and gossip—are given without bias or partisanship by such 
men as Herbert Hoover, Thomas Lamont, Admiral Mayo, General Bliss and 
other authorities. The price is $4.50—we will send it free to you for four 
subscriptions. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Modern Democracies by Viscount James Bryce 


9 


For thirty years, “The American Commonwealth,” written by Viscount Bryce, 
has been the standard work on the government of the United States. “Modern 
Democracies” is a review of the working of Democracy all over the world. 
One of the greatest contributions ever made to political science. $10.50 for 
the two volumes. Sent free for fifteen subscriptions. 


Do your friends a real service by getting their subscriptions to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


$2.00 a Year 10 Cents a Copy 
Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City 





